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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism, It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Oburch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 

prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest; Salvation from sin, The New 
Birta, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, etc., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand BisLe CommuNism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of the book, 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories, 123 pages, octavo, Price, 50 cents, 











SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


ga _ Past Volumes of the ‘Vireular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Walungford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom ot Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of tlieir religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them pay | the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. JoHn H. Noygs, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing fora more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
secretary. Ifa personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

, Tue Crgcunar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 














ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formu- 
la of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








YVhe Gommuanity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
veling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, ” up in glass quart jars, se- 
e 


curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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“The flesh lusteth against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other.” When the flesh 
prevails over the spirit, as in the experience 
described in Rom. 7: 7—25, the spirit is in 
the bonds of death. When the spirit pre- 
vails over the flesh, as in the experience des- 
cribed in Rom. 8, the flesh is crucified. The 
two powers are at deadly enmity with each 
other, and whichever is strongest kills the 
other. 

In Christ the spirit prevailed over the flesh, 
from the beginning. His life in this world 
was a series of conflicts between the spirit 
and the flesh (or, in another point of view, 
between God and the devil), in which the 
spirit constantly overcame the flesh. As the 
struggle proceeded, his spirit waxed stronger 
and stronger. In this way he was educated, 
so to speak, for his office, and became per- 
fect as achampion of the tempted. “Though 
he were ason, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered ; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal sal- 
vation to all them that obey him.” 

His last conflict in the garden and on the 
cross, Was more severe and more decisive 
than any which preceded it; but it was not 
different in kind from the struggles in which 
he had been engaged from his birth. The 
powers of good and evil—the spirit with God 
for its supporter on the one side, and the flesh 
with the devil for its supporter on the other 
—which had been warring within him from 
the beginning, at last came to a desperate is- 
sue. The last great act of obedience which 





God required of his spirit, and which the flesh, 
instigated by Satan, struggled furiously to 
frustrate, was submission to death. The 
spirit conquered. Hell could not turn the 
Son of God aside from his appointed path- 
way. “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” 
was the word of his spirit, as he laid himself, 
upon the altar. 

In that final sacrifice the flesh was destroyed, 
and the devil, whose all was staked on the 
trial, lost his kingdom. Christ was perfec- 
ted; and thenceforth could bring to bear on 
the devil, in all the conflicts of his followers, 
a spirit on which temptation had done its 
worst, and which was thus triumphantly 
proved immutable in righteousness. 

With this view of Christ’s work, we per- 
ceive that his literal death on the cross was 
not the whole of his crucifixion, but its con- 
summation. The true “cross of Christ’ was 
the subjugation of his flesh by his spirit, and 
that was a process which extended through 
his whole life, though its most notable act 
and its termination took place on Calvary.— 
His spirit was mortifying his flesh in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and he was therefore 
“on the cross” spiritually, as really when he 
was tempted in the wilderness, and when he 
was laboring in Judea, as when he hung be- 
tween heaven and earth. Indeed he used lan- 
guage referring to death by crucifixion, to ex- 
press the subjugation of the flesh, long before 
he was actually crucified. See Luke 9: 23, 
and 14; 27. ° 

We have said that his literal death was 
the consummation of his entire crucifixion ; 
but it was something more. It presented to 
the senses a most appropriate symbol—a 
physical miniature—of the whole. The par- 
allelism between the exhibition on Calvary, 
and the life-long act of Christ’s crucifixion, 
may be stated thus: As the wooden cross on 
which he suffered was to his body, so was his 
spiritual nature to his carnal nature, during 
his whole life in the flesh, The prominent 
idea of a literal crucifixion, is that of a firm, 
strong, upright substance holding with un- 
yielding rigor a living body, in hopeless im- 
potence and mortal agony, till death closes 
the scene. This is a true figure of the an- 
tagonism between Christ’s spirit and flesh. 
His spiritual nature, firmly rooted in God, 
stood up in the strength and rigor of ever- 
lasting righteousness, and held his carnal na- 
ture, impotent and dying, till it was dead. 
His spirit was the cross on which his flesh 
hung, not merely six hours, but more than 
thirty years. Inthe scene on Calvary, the 
self-sacrifice which had been acted within him 
from the first, came out before the eyes of 
men, and exhibited itself in a visible and aw- 
fully impressive symbol. The apostles, in- 
stead of attempting to force into the minds 
of their readers by metaphysical discourses, 
the mysteries of the interior work, pointed to 
the symbol. Their theme was—* Christ eru- 
cified” —“ the cross of Christ.” But whoever 
conceives of nothing but a physical or legal 
transaction as embodied in those words, sces 
only the surface of the great spiritual idea 
which lies beneath them. Abundant evi- 
dence may be found in the writings of the 
apostles that they saw in the “cross of Christ” 
the conflict and victory which we have de- 
scribed, and that it was in their minds the 
seed of spiritual victory for all believers. 
As servants of the Holy Ghost, whose office 
it is to lead minds from external signs to in- 
terior truth, they used the visible crucifixion 
as the entering-point of the vast idea which 
it shadowed forth. 

Probably the most prominent thought in 
many minds, in relation to the . death of 


Christ, is that it was a cruel deed perpetrated 
by wicked men. At the hazard of startling 
those whose conceptions are thus limited, we 
aver, that in the truest sense Christ crucified 
himself, and that the act was a glorious man- 
ifestation of God’s righteousnes. The Ro- 
mans, the Jews, and the devil, were indeed the 
guilty instruments of the sacrifice; but the 
power which ordained and directed it, was 
the will of the Father and the Son. Christ 
said expressly, “ No man taketh my life from 
me; Ilay it down of myself.’ He stead- 
fastly set his face to go up to Jerusalem, with 
the avowed expectation and purpose of dy- 
ing on the cross. Twelve legions of angels 
were at his command; but he declined a 
rescue. 

The substantial deed which was done under 
the forms of the crucifixion-scene, was the 
act of the sufferer; and that act was the de- 
struction of the will of his flesh by the will 
of his spirit. His spiritual nature was not 
the crucified, but the crucifier. “He was put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit ;” and it was the quickening of his 
spirit that made him strong enough to lay 
and hold his flesh on the altar of death,— 
That same quickening had made him conquer- 
or in all the battles of his previous life. | It 
was the holy power of the divine nature— 
the righteousness of God. While the wood- 
en cross held his body, his spiritual will held 
his carnal will in the agonies of death; and 
the unconquerable strength of the righteous- 
ness of God was manifested to the uttermost. 
That same quickening power which carried 
him triumphantly through the death-battle, 
went with him into the grave, and so charged 
his spirit with ascending life, that Hades 
could not hold him. By its strength, he re- 
turned from the dead, took possession of that 
same body which had been the vantage- 
ground of the devil, changed it into a spirit- 
ual body, and “ascended far above all heav- 
ens.” 

We are apt to separate the resurrection of 
Christ from his death, and to think of the 
one as the reverse of the other. But, in 
thinking thus, we are looking at his body, 
rather than at his spirit, in which the essence 
of the whole transaction lay. In truth the 
resurrection-power was the high priest of the 
sacrifice on Calvary, as well as the conqueror 
of Hades. “ Through the eternal Spirit he 
offered himseli without spot unto God,” and 
through the eternal Spirit he arose from the 
grave to the highest heaven. His resurrec- 
tion was but the continuation and complete 
victory of that same holy energy which nailed 
his flesh to the cross, and which had trodden 
the wine-press of self-sacrifice in all his pre- 
vious life. The two elements concerned in 
his victory over the devil, were life in the 
spirit, and death in the flesh. To the exter- 
nal senses the resurrection is the most fitting 
representative of the life; and the crucifixion, 
of the death. But both elements were pre- 
sent in the crucifixion; and life, though less 
visible than its antagonist, was actuaHy the 
principal power. 

Hence Paul, though the point at which he 
constantly aimed, was to plant the energy of 
the resurrection in believers, as the seed of 
God’s righteousnnss, gathered up his whole 
gospel in one idea—* the cross of Christ.” 
“T determined,” says he, “to know nothing 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
ecified.” 1 Cor. 2: 2. It is clear that his 
conception of “Christ crucified” was- not 
merely or principally that of a sufferer, but 
of a conqueror. His eye was on the mighty 
energy of righteousness that crucified the 





flesh, more than on the flesh which was cruci- 
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fied. Accordingly he says—* The preaching 
of the cross . . . unto us which are saved 
is the power of God. . . . We preach Christ 
crucified, .. . the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” 1 Cor. 2: 18—24. He 
set forth the dying scene, as an exhibition of 
the power of God’s righteousness; and he 
expected that men, in receiving “ Christ eru- 
cified,” would appropriate the victorious life 
of his spirit, as well as the death of his flesh. 

The effect which Paul intended to produce 
in others by preaching the cross, was un- 
doubtedly the same that was produced in 
himself. He indicates distinctly in the two 
following passages, the power of the cross as 
exhibited in his own experience. 1. “God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.— 
Gal. 6: 14. Here is the death of the flesh. 
2. “I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Gal. 2: 19. Here is the life of the spirit. 
In the apostle’s mind the idea of “ Christ 
crucified,” evidently’ infolded the idea of 
Christ living and triumphant over sin and 
death, 
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The Greek of The New Testament. 





Well may Bishop Ellicott say : “No one 
who is really in earnest, and to whom God 
has given a fair measure of ability, can for a 
moment justly plead that an accurate knowl- 
edge of the Greek Testament is beyond his 
grasp, and a power of analyzing the connec- 
tion of its weighty sentences not abundantly 
ministered to him. I studiously limit myself 
to saying the Greck of the New Testament: 
individual industry, however steadily exer- 
cised, may sometimes fail in making a student 
a good general Greek scholar; he may have 
no natural power of appreciating those felici- 
ties of expression, no ready ability for dis- 
criminating between those subtle uses of par- 
ticles, which mark the best age of Attic 
Greek ; but the language of the New Testa- 
ment, its plain, hearty, truly simple, but truly 
Greek diction, is, | am confident, above the 
reach of no one who will soundly study the 
general rules of thought and language, as 
they are now put before us by the gramma- 
rians of our own times.” 

Most wise! and most true! And if we 
now add anything of our own, it will be with 
the hope of contributing, if only a mite, to 
this great work. Weare writing for general 
readers ; for the young man who has no ac- 
cess to libraries; for the layman who has no 
time for deeper theological inquiries ; for the 
officer in his camp (let us not suppose that 
they-also do not read their Bibles, like the 
clergyman in his parish); for ladies (there 
are many such who possess, and still more 
who could easily acquire, an adequate knowl- 
edge of Greek); for travelers; for readers 
incapable of entering into German, or pro- 
founder English, philology; for boys and 
young men in the University schools, who 
read their Bibles by themselves. Let them 
read their Greek ‘Testament, if they can, with 
the nelp of the three combined commenta- 
tors of whom we have been speaking. If 
they cannot procure these, let them read still 
by themselves, with only their common gram- 
mar; but read accurately, attentively, pa- 
tiently, and regularly, and the fruit will soon 
develop itself. * ™ a 

The first phenomenon for which the classi- 
cal scholar must prepare himself, trained as 
he has been in our public schools and univer- 
sities, is an essential difference between the 
constructions of sentences in large portions 
of the New Testament, and in the classical 
style which he has been taught to regard as 
exclusively correct. Let him not, on this 
ground, as is too common, disparage the dic- 
tion of Inspiration, or be tempted to charge 
it with vagueness, and therefore become 
careless in his interpretation. The history 
of this difference seems to be the following— 
and it isa most important preface to the 
grammatical study of the New Testament. 
Aristotle himself, in his “ Rhetoric,” distin- 
guishes two Greek styles. In the first, the 
words are strung together—eiromene lexis— 
in a consecutive series, calling up the ideas 
as it is desired to arrange them, in a chain, in 
the mind of the reader. This is the natural, 
simple construction of sentences in all lan- 
guages. It is the style used in conversation, 
in speaking, in simple writings, addressed to 
4 simple one to children, or to uneducated 
classes. e other style, peculiarly Greek, 
peculiarly addressed to idiosyneracies of the 





Greek taste, broke up this continuous string 
into separate portions, of various lengths, 
and then twisted and coiled up these lengths, 
each, as it were, into a curiously arranged 
knot—sunestrammene lexis—with one nom- 
inative case, and one verb, to give unity to 
the whole, and with all the other portions 
thrown into subordinate clauses, concatena- 
ted by conjunctions and participles, practi- 
cally arranged asa puzzle, the key to which 
was reserved for the final word. In this 
way the two passions of the Greek mind— 
the one for unity, and the other for intellect- 
ual enigmas—were fully gratified. The 
Greek inflections made the style feasible. 
From Greece it was transferred to Reme. 
Perhaps it is most fully developed in the 
long, complicated periods of Livy. From 
Rome, it passed into our English literature, 
as in the style of Milton and Hooker; and 
to this the attention of the classical student 
is now exclusively addressed in gur schools 
and universities. 

Now, had the style of the New Testament 
been constructed on this model, how could it 
have admitted accurate translation into every 
language, adaptation to popular usage, and ac- 
cess to simple minds incapable of following 
the riddle of long and involved periods?— 
How could it have expressed or inspired 
feeling, which bursts away at once from the 
restrictions of such artificial intricacies? We 
believe that half the coldness ahd ineffective- 
ness of our English sermons is caused By the 
prevailing adherence to this kind of diction. 
But, by a merciful arrangement of Provi- 
dence, the writers of the Greek Testament 
were not exclusively Greek. Their native 
tongue retained much influence over their 
habits of thought and speaking. Some por- 
tions were orally delivered; much of it dic- 
tated. Full of feeling, and earnestness, and 
intensity, and absorbed in thought, to the ex- 
clusion of mere style, their diction broke 
away from the cold and chilling elaborateness 
of Greek art; and thus, while it still retains 
all the regular precision and accuracy of the 
Greck inflection, it became a language of all 
nations; just as the poetry of the Hebrews 
was made capable of transfusion into all 
tongues without losing its grace of poetry, 
begause its harmonies, its meters, its stanzas, 
its parallelisms, and its rhythm, were formed 
by similarities, equilibria, and cadences of 
thoughts and words, and not of sounds.— 
London Quarterly, January, 1863. 
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The Cross of Christ. 





It is a good time to turn our attention to the 
Cross of Christ, and consider the relations and 
privileges to which it introduces us. We are en- 
tering in the spiritual year what we usually term 
the “high tide of the flesh”—a time when believ- 
ers are more exposed to temptation and spiritual 
darkness and suffering than at any other. The out- 
ward world is in its fullness and power of devel- 
opment. The days are opulent with outward 
glory. The fields and the trees drop into our 
hands the best and most beautiful of their treas- 
ures of fruit and grain. Every thing tempts to 
outward enjoyment and attention. The world 
yield to this temptation—and this time of out- 
ward harvest and fruition is made an occasion of 
the gratification of the flesh, of pleasure, excess, 
and forgetfulness of God. The inner world is 
forgotten—the spirit is oppressed and deadened 
—the flesh triumphs. 

Whoever is attempting to lead a spiritual life 
finds the season upon which we are now enter- 
ing, as a general thing, a season of much spiritual 
pressure and suffering. It is thus not because 
God designs that this season of outward glory, 
and ministration, and beauty, should be a time of 
evil to us; but because the “ world lieth in the 
wicked one,” and the wicked one, taking advan- 
tage of the spiritual bondage of the world, turns 
this season into an occasion of the flesh. 

God’s design and purpose, is not only to bless 
us with these outward manifestations of his mu- 
nificence and fatherly care, but that they should 
be to us an occasion of triumphant use and spir- 
itual appropriation. He designs that the glory 
and bounty of the year should bring us nearer to 
him ; that amidst it all we should remember him ; 
should lay hold on his victorious Spirit, and illus- 
trate and enjoy his goodness, and grow into his 
life. 

How can we dothis? How can we enter this 
carnival of the outward year—this high tide of 
the flesh—and go through victoriously, without 
the “smell of fire passing upon us,” 

The answer is, by the Cross of Christ. By the 





Cross of Christ we are crucified to the world— 
the wicked one hath no dominion over us. We 
are no more debtors to the flesh, to live after the 
flesh. Christ triumphed over the world, the flesh 
and the devil, over the power of death. By his 
death and resurrection, which was the consum- 
mation of his cross, he introduced the spirit 
of heaven into the whole realm of humanity ; 
and whoever is joined to him becomes partaker 
of that spirit and of its triumphant power. By 
the Cross of Christ we stand in a new relation, 
not only to the spiritual world but also to the 
material world. We are called to victory over 
evil in both departments. We are called to as- 
sume the superior attitude and position of mem- 
bers of Christ and sons of God. 

Let us then enter upon the season before us in 
the spirit of the Cross of Christ. 


The Cross of Christ is a subject which we can 
always profitably consider. The Cross of Christ 
transfers our citizenship to the resurrection world. 
We are no longer citizens of this world. Though 
living in the world, we are not of it. We are 
dead and risen with Christ. Our head and king 
is in heaven—a posthumous man—one who has 
passed through death, has risen out of it, and has 
“sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” And we are joined to him in that world 
—citizens of that world—absolved from all alle- 
giance to this world, and to the institutions and 
fashions which prevail here. This is the great 
central fact of our life as believers in Christ.— 
Christ is our head, and by virtue of our union 
with him by faith, we partake of his nature and 
position. Weare dead and our life is hid with 
Christ in God. If we are joined to Christ, we 
have entered, as to our inner life, a posthumous 
state ; a state beyond death. We are crucified 
with Christ; nevertheless we live; yet not we, 
but Christ liveth in us; and the life which we 
now live, we live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved us and gave himself for us. This is 
our calling : to apprehend this victorious inner 
life, and to let that life dominate and swallow up 
the outer life—permanently and vividly realize 
the fact of our transfer by the Cross of Christ.to 
the resurrection world. 
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A convention of ministers of several Protestant 
denominations has been in session in Pittsburg, 
with a view to have the Constitution of the United 
States amended by inserting in it some clause re- 
cognizing “the being and attributes of the Al- 
mighty God, the Divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, the law of God as a paramount rule, 
and Jesus the Messiah, the Savior and Lord of 
all.” They have just adjourned sine die, after 
appointing a committee, with very large powers, 
to agitate the subject by addresses to the people, 
and to call a National Convention of persons 
friendly to the object, wheneyer and wherever, 
in their opinion, the end sought will be promoted 
thereby. — Tribune. 











Riot in New-York City. 

A serious riot is in progress in New-York City, 
in resistance to the Draft. The Draft commenced 
in the City on Saturday, in the 22d Ward, the 3d 
sub-district of the Ninth Congressional District.— 
The Draft was made at the Marshal’s Office, No. 
677 Third Avenue. No disturbance took place 
on that day, and 1236 names were drawn, leaving a 
balance of 264 to be drawn in that sub-district. 
At the hour for resuming the Draft on Monday 
morning, the Provost Marshal’s Office was sur- 
rounded with a large crowd of angry and excited 
men. At about half-past ten, the crowd rushed 
in and seized the Drafting machinery, books, 
blanks, &c., and entirely destroyed them. The 
building was then fired, the firemen were not al- 
lowed to interfere with the flames, and it is stated 
that the whole block was burned. The mob at 
its commencement appears to have numbered 400 
or 500, and to have been armed with bricks, clubs, 
and stones. During the day, the number was 
increased to several thousands. The telegraph 
wires with the east, were all cut. Two large and 
fine dwellings, corner of 47th street and Lex- 
ington avenue were burned. An armory in 2d 
Avenue is also said to have been burned. All the 
attempts of the police to check the mob, were 
overpowered. Many ofthe policemen were beat- 
en and badly injured; some were killed. A de- 
tachment of 75 of the Provost’s Guard, at noon, 
were drawn up in line between 44th and 45th 
streets on 2d Avenue. They were quickly sur- 
rounded by an intensely excited mob, who stoned 
and jeeredthem. The soldiers fired into the mob, 
when they were set upon, driven off, and pursued 
about amile. Several of the soldiers are reported 
to have been beaten to death. Superintendent 
Kennedy of the Police, is reported to have been 
badly injured, if not killed. Some women are 
said to have mingled with the crowd and cheered 
them on. The mob tere up iron fences to arm 
themselyes with. The Arsenal was seriously 


threatened. A Proclamation was issued by the 
Mayor as follows: 


Mayor’s Orrice, New York, July 13, 2: 35 p. . 


Whereas, An unorganized and unlawful assem- 
blage has in various parts of the city violently re 
sisted and by force obstructed the execution of the 
laws, accompanying their acts by the destruction 
of property and endangering the lives of the offi- 
cers engaged in the performance of their duty, 
and of peacable citizens, I hereby warn all those 
in any way engaged in these riotous proceedings, 
to desist at once and return to their usual employ- 
ments. All necessary measures will be taken to 
preserve the peace of the city and to enforce the 
laws, and to put down riotors at all hazards. 

Signed, 
GEORGE OppyKE, Mayor. 

Gen. Wool was also active during the day 
taking measures for the suppression of the mob. 

A person named Andrews, of Virginia, who has 
lately harangued meetings at Cooper Institute, 
seemed to be the leader of the mob, and addressed 
them near the ruins while the destruction of 
buildings was going on, denouncing the Presi- 
dent and advising the people to organize to resist 
the draft. 

About 4 o’clock the mob visited the Orphan 
Asylum for colored children, which they plun- 
dered and then burned. It was the home of 600 
or 800 colored orphans. 

About 7 o’clock a mob gathered around the 
Tribune office, and commenced a series of groans 
and yells. Ina short time an attack was com- 
menced on the publication office, which was 
locked, but which soon gave way to the pressure 
of the mob, who amid the erashing of broken 
doors and windows, rushed into the building. 
In five minutes the office was completely sacked. 
At length a platoon of the First Ward Police 
came rushing up Nassua Street, and on seeing 
them the mob fled. 

An attempt was made about 5 o’clock to sack 
the Mayor’s residence 79 5th avenue, but being 
addressed by Judge Barnard the mob were per- 
suaded to desist. 

The Twenty-third Precinct Station house was 
burned, also the residence of the Postmaster of 
the city, Mr. Wakeman. 

Colored men, wherever they appeared, were 
attacked by the mob, beaten, and many of them 
killed in the most inhuman manner. 

After midnight the city became comparatively 
quiet. 

Yesterday the riot was resumed, and at last ac- 
counts was still rampant. Conflagrations were 
continually occurring. Railroad trains out of 
the city have been stopped. The Mayor’s resi- 
dence is said to be sacked together with several 
other houses. All the Omnibuses have stopped 
running, and the horse cars have also suspended 
operations, under threats from the mob. 

A body of infantry and artillery are stationed 
at the Hudson River Depot to protect it from a 
large mob congregated there. The Mayor has re- 
quested all loyal citizens to report at Police head- 
quarters to be enrolled as special policemen 
for the restoration of law and order. Gov. Sey- 
mour isin the city and is reported to have or- 
dered the militia of the State to the city, to quell 
the riot. He has also issued a proclamation in 
which he states that the riotous demonstration 
originating in opposition to the conscription, has 
swelled to vast proportions. He states that the 
only opposition to the conscription which can be 
allowed is an appeal to the courts, and the right 
to such an appeal will be maintained. The de- 
cision of the courts must be respected. Riotous 
proceedings must and shall be put down. The 
laws of the State must be enforced. Peace and 
order must be maintained, and lives and property 
respected. He then calls on the rioters to retire, 
declaring he will use all the necessary power to 
restore order. In an address to the mob in the 
City Hall Park he stated that he had sent his Ad- 
jutant General to Washington to request the 
Draft to be suspended ; and implored the crowd 
to. respect property and persons, and the State 
would see that all would be made satisfactory. 
It is stated that orders to suspend drafting have 
been recetved from Washington. 5,000 effec- 
tive troops were expected in the city Tuesday 
evening. The merchants and brokers are organ- 
izing to help suppress the riot. Several collisions 
took place between the military and police and 
the mob on Tuesday, in which the rioters were 
generally worsted. All the stores down town are 
closed. The armories and arsenals and all pub- 
lic buildings are garrisoned. 

In Brooklyn there was much excitement. Col- 
ored people were attacked every where and beaten. 
They crowded about police stations asking for 
protection at night, being prevented from going 
to their homes, or even walking the streets. 

In Newark a mob attacked the Mercury Office 
on Monday night, but were finally driven off by 
the police. The next morning numerous rioters 
went to New-York. - 





Such are the main features of this unfortunate 
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and deplorable affair, as we have been able to 
hastily gather them from a great mass of tele- 
graphic reports in the papers. It serves to show 
the elements which are working in the public body 
here at the North, especially in the large cities; 
and seems portentous of stormy hours in the im- 
mediate future. The foundations of the present 
political and social order, are evidently to be 
shaken as never before, that those things which 
are to be removed may go down before Him 
whose right it is to reign. 


Lee's Retreat from Pennsylvania, 

After the three day’s fight near Gettysburg the 
Confederate forces under Lee retreated rapidly 
toward the Potomac river at Williamsport. The 
Federal army appears to have followed in a not 
very vigorous pursuit. The Potomac was much 
swollen by late rains, which stopped Lee’s re- 
treat. Besides, one of his pontoon bridges was 
destroyed by a detachment of Federal troops be- 
fore he reached the river. Lee gradually concen- 
trated his lines in the neighborhood of Williams- 
port with the apparent intention of giving battle, 
Gen. Meade pressing him closer and closer. 

While thus apparently preparing for battle, 
however, he was really arranging to recross the 
river, which he accomplished on Monday night 
by a pontoon bridge at Falling Waters, and flat 
boats at Williamsport Ferry. He had previously 
sent over all his trains, plunder, &c. His whole 
army got safely across except one brigade of in- 
fantry, 1,500 strong, which was captured. 

Raid into Indiana and Qhio. 

A body of Confederate troops under Morgan 
has recently entered Indiana from Kentucky, and 
has been operating on some of the railroad lines 
in that State. They were at last accounts not 
far from Cincinnati, in Hamilton County Ohio. 
Cincinnati has been placed under martial law, by 
Gen. Burnside, and measures have been taken to 
place the city in a state of security. 


Drought at the West. 

It is said that no rain has fallen in Minnesota 
and lowa for six weeks. The crops have suffered 
severely. The drought is also interfering with 
Gen Sibley’s expedition against the Indians. At 
last reports they were suffering for want of water, 
and the prairies on the route beyond have been 
burned over, and it will be difficult to find forage 
for the expedition. 

The Trade of New-York. 

The exports from New-York, exclusive of spe- 
cie, during the eleven months ending May 3ist, 
smounted to $171,595,025. During the corres- 
ponding period ending May 31st 1862, the exports 
were $123,402,820. The imports during the eley- 
en months ending May 31st, exclusive of specie, 
were $168,010,639. The previous year $131,624, 
152. 

Celebration of the late Victories in Philadelphia. 

We find in the Springfield Republican the fol- 
lowing account of the celebration of the late 
Union victories in Philadelphia : 

A band of music called the people to Independ 
ence Square, and after a brief announcement of the 
extent and importance of the victories won, Rey. 
Dr. Brainard proceeded to offer prayer, when in- 
stantly every head in the vast assemblage was 
uncovered. Amid more profound silence, we 
verily believe, than an equal number of the peo- 
ple ever kept before, Dr. Brainard gave praise. 
He thanked the Almighty for the victories that 
were now crowning our arms. He had chasten- 
ed us in His displeasure, and, alike in that chas- 
tening, as now in the blessing upon our work, he 
recognized the hand of the Omnipotent. He im- 
plored the Divine blessing upon the country and 
its people—that religion, and truth, and justice, 
might take the place of pride, and arrogance, and 
vain glory—and that this people might recognize 
in every event of life the ruling of Divine power. 
He prayed for the president and cabinet; for the 
continued success of our arms, and for the restor- 
ation of our national unity; for liberty to the op- 
pressed ; for freedom to worship God everywhere, 
and for the coming of that day when His king- 
dom shall extend over the whole earth. When 
at the close of his prayer the Christian minister 
pronounced the word “ Amen!” the whole mul- 
titude took up the Greek dissylable, and as with 
one mighty voice re-echoed it, reverently and 
solemnly, “Amen!” While this prayer was of- 
fering, the band silently disappeared. As the fi- 
nal word of the supplication was pronounced, «a 
strain of sacred music burst from overhead. The 
band had ascended to State House steeple, and 
there played with effect that no tongue can ade- 
quately describe the air of Olc Hundred. Spontane- 
ously a gentleman mounted a post and started 
the melody to the words 

“ Praise Ged from whom aji blessings flow.’”* 
* The whole multitude caught it up, anda doxol- 
ogy was sung with a majesty that Philadelphia 
never before heard. Every voice united. The 
monster oratorios that we have heard, with a vo- 


to insignificance in comparison to it. Rey. Dr. 
Goddard then pronounced the benediction, and 
the vast audience again covered themselves and 


slowly dispersed. 'The whole scene was remarka- 


ble. It was a touching illustration of the fact 
that down deep in every man’s heart, no matter 
what may be the utterances of his lips, or his daily 


the fact that the Lord reigneth.” 
Mexico. 

The occupation of the city of Mexico is fully 
confirmed by Mexican news received at Havana. 
A portion of the French army entered the city 
on the 4th of June, and Forey made his trium- 
phal entry on the 10th. 
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One of the most valuable and interesting of our 
exchanges is the Gardener's Monthly. It is pub- 
lished by W.G. P. Brinckloe, 23 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. Thos. Meehan, editor. 

epee 
A Community Journal. 





We have seen many instances of women 
who have commenced their course with high 
ideas of liberty andsocial reform, and have 
ended as forlorn and homeless wrecks. Such a 
person with her child visited us the present 
week. We advised her to seek admission 
with the Shakers. A voice of kindly eounsel 
ought to warn womenkind, not to take up with 
anarchy under the idea of gaining their free- 
dom and reforming Society. There is but one 
rule for reforming Society, and that is ex- 
pressed in the simple formula of Paul: “The 
head of every man is Christ ; and the head 
of the woman is the man; and the head of 
Christ is God.” Those who forsake this prin- 
ciple of heavenly organization, under how- 
ever plausible reasoning about women’s 
rights, individual sovereignty, freedom of the 
affections, &c., find themselves sooner or later 
in dire confusion and aespair. 

Ltems.—The subject of the Sunday meeting 
in the Hall, was the “Cross of Christ,” and 
was opened with original remarks by T. L. 
Pitt, and the reading of an article in the 
Berean. The young men of the Community 
express a new interest in these meetings and 
the study of Bible truth —H. G. Allen has 
left on his usual business tour, as Commu- 
nity agent, for Canada and the West.— 
Strawberries have nearly disappeared for 
the and Raspberries take their 
place in the beautiful succession of fruit.— 
The Fruit-Preserving group are busy. We 
have received this week engraved copies of 
Church’s “Niagara” and “Morning in the 
Tropics,” and the Library has been enriched 
by the addition of the “ New American Cyclo- 
pedia” in 16 vols.—The most cherished part 
of our daily life is the evening meeting, when 
after the day’s labor is done and all strangers 
|have departed, the 8 o’clock befl rings and 
the family gathers from all departments into 
the Hall, for a quiet hour of social. and reli- 
The lamps are lighted, 
braiding 


season, 


gious interchange. 
groups for sewing bag-handles, 
straw or some such light avocation as persons 
choose to carry on, are formed around two or 
three tables. The meeting opens with a 
hymn (sung by the assembly and accompanied 
by the Harmonium) from the “Plymouth Col- 
lection.” Then follows the reading of cor- 
respondence, a report of news from the daily 
papers, and conversation on some topic of 
general interest, concluding frequently with a 
personal eriticism, or expressions relating to 
Christ and spiritual life. We cannot easily 
transfer what is said on these occasions to pa- 
per, or catch their spiritual impress with the 
pen, and hence the best part of our life is but 
imperfectly reflected to our readers. But the 
spirit that is generated and diffused by these 
family gatherings, the sense of refreshment 
and serene home feeling which they produce 
is all the sweeter by contrast with the public 
inspection and ntiscellaneous contact which 
we experience at other times. We meet and 
serve everybody through the day; we feel 
that we meet Christ and are ministered to by 
good spirits in our evening mectings. 

—During some heavy weather in May, there 
was washed out from under the sand on the east 





walk and conversation, there is a recognition of 


interesting relic of the Pilgrims. This is the 
wreck of the “ Sparrowhawk, ” a sloop or “ shal- 
lop of some 40 or 50 tuns, about 35 feet long and 
12 feet wide, which was lost in what was then 
called Potonomicut Harbor, in the winter of 
1626-7. It is understood that a drawing has been 
made of the wreck as discovered. The timbers 
and planks themselves are said to be fast disap- 
pearing, being seized for “ relics.” 


Christus Consolator. 





Jesus my God, my Savior 
In thy celestial favor 
Is my supreme delight; 
The more my woes oppress me, 
The more do Thou possess me; 
With Thy all heavenly might. 


Whene’er my heart is broken, 
Before my grief is spoken, 

God pities my complaint : 
And though He might reject me, 
He kindly does protect me, 

Lest ell my courage faint. 


By night Thine arm attends me, 
And graciously defends me, 

And soft is my repose ; 
Thine eyes, that watch iny keeping, 
Are never, never sleeping— 

I can not fear my foes. 


By day Thy hand shall lead me, 

Thy heavenly manna feed me 
Through all life’s desert way ; 

Thy beam my path enlightens, 

And more and more it brightens 
Unto eternal day. 


© Jesus, my sweet Savior, 
Soon Thy celestial favor 
Shall be my sole delight; 
With seraphs I'll adore Thee, 
And cast my crown before Thee, 
Around Thy throne of light. 
—Plymouth Collection. 
oe + 
s The Value of Faith. 
Men are apt to under-estimate things of value, 
and over-estimate those that are of little worth— 
to put darkness for light, and light for darkness. 
This charge was made against men at an early 
day, and would be the charge against them now. 
They “garnish the sepulchres of the righteous,” 
while they condemn their deeds as evil. The 
case of Abraham is in point. No biographer of 
the present day would think of making a hero of 
him in the way the Scriptures have done it. The 
story as simply told is this: that while living in 
bands.of wedlock with Sarah, he was free with 
her maid, and probably, at the same time was 
maintaining family relations with Keturah, whose 
children and grand children were provided for as 
illegitimate, in his final settlement of his affairs.— 
But “ Abraham deleved God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness.” We do not learn that 
anything else was so counted to him. Nor did 
his belief work itself out in deeds that meet the 
legal standard. Neither does the record make 
Jacob a model man in suck works of righteous- 
ness. The advantage taken of his twin brother 
to extort from him his birthright, as the elder; 
and the deception practiced upon their father to 
obtain his blessing; and the subtlety which 
marked his dealings with Laban, give him the 
appearance of an extremely selfish man. Tried 
by worldly standards, it would seem as though a 
disposition like his, need expect no favor from 
God, ormen. And then his manner of living 
with his two wives and their maids, would haye 
scarcely allowed them a place in respectable so- 
ciety in the present day. Yet the unyielding 
tenacity of Jacob’s faith prevailed with God.— 
And that simple act of his in setting up his stony 
pillow for a pillar, and pouring over it the anoint- 
ing oil, was an act that outweighs all that might 
be called disreputable, as infinity outweighs a 
| moment. 
It is not difficult to conceive that all their ac- 
tions, like that of Abraham on mount Moriah, 
were ordered in the fear of the Lord. But be 
that as it may, it is written that they “ believed 
God, and it was counted to them for righteous- 
ness.” And with all the drawbacks on their moral 
character, these men have given themselves to 
posterity as model men, accepted and honored of 
God. It was, doubtless, unto moral men that 
Christ said “ There shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, when ye shall sec Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out.” 
If we inquire what was the nature of the faith 
thats produeed such great results, we find from 
the record that it was nothing wonderful or mys- 
terious to the sight, but simply such as men exer- 
cise every day in respect to the things of this life. 
Abraham was told ef God to leave his father’s 


once, not knowing whither he went. The prom- 
ise that the land of Canaan should be given him, 
made him ever after a sojourner in that land, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promise, though never in 
| possession of more than a burying place; and 
|never seeking to return to the land that he had 
left. When his aged servant inquired if, in case 
his mission to that land should fail, he should re 
turn with Isaac thither, his answer was emphatic. 
“ Beware thou, that thou bring not my son thither 
again.” He believed God, and his faith ruled his 
life, but in respect to his daily meral actions, the 
record does not show that he was under legal re- 
straint. But itis probable, at least, that the prom- 
ise that he should be the father of nations, wat 
not without its influence over those actions. Fis 
faith induced the works. 

This one fact is apparent throughout the his- 
tory, that their faith i God made them faithful 
tv God, and this fidelity to God was the sole glory 
of their characters. Like the light that shone 
around Paul, above the brightness of tiie mid-day 
sun, simple faith in Christ, has a lustre far ex- 
ceeding all that is called “works of Righteous- 


ness.” But this faith being undervalued, is not 
enough sought after.—nH.N.L. Perona,, N. Y. 
Oe 
Pompeii. 


BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 





Pompeii is the greatest marvelin Europe. Yet 
like all gveat marvels it is exeeedingly simple. It 
is only the exact reproduction of a life long ex- 
tinct—a Pre-Raphaelite picture of ancient life 
and manners. 

Taking the ears at Naples, we skirt the south- | 
eastern shore of the bay, passing Herculaneum 
about four miles out, and six miles further on are 
landed at a depot as solitary as Dickens found 
them on the American railroads. A single house 
marks the station and the living town of Pom- 
peii. A high mound close to the railroad attracts 
our attention. It is like the outer grassy wall of 
a fortress—a terrace a hundred feet high, smooth- 
ed and sloped as if for a garden. This is the out- 
ermost bank of the volcanic storm that buried the 
city. Women by the hundred are bringing on 
their heads dirt in great basketfuls, and casting it 
outside of the terrace. They are disinterring the 
city. We pass up the path their excavations, 
haye made, and in five minutes strike an ancient 
roadway. Its pavement is of large, flat rocks, 
not unlike the Russ, except that the stdnes are 
larger and of irregular size. This is the Appian 
Way, or high-road from Rome that passed 
through Naples and Pompeii. It leads up to the 
gate of the city. Empty tombs, hotels, and vil- 
las line its sidesin a most disjunctive conjunc- 
tion. A Roman hostelry, grave, and palace are 
cheek by jowl. Here is the famous house of Di- 
omede, with its garden and courts and long nar- 
row passage in the cellar, where fifteen of the 
family were found buried in the ashes that like 
snow had sifted in this last of their retreats. Ti 
is a succession of rooms usually small, with a 
pleasant open court, around which windowless 
cells set into the walls were used as the bed- 
chambers of the famfly. Little dark holes like 
these might seem, at first thought, anything but 
aristocratic. But darkness and coolness are sy- 
nonymous here. Light enough comes in at the 
door from the quadrangle around which the little 
caves are built; while the dead, damp walls of 
stone give the needed luxury of shade and cool- 
ness. 

Walking up the ancient pavemeni—a slight 
ascent—we enter the Herculaneum gateway. 
Towers on either hand mark the posts of, ancient 
sentinels. Within, the street is lined close with 
houses of stone or mortar, all reduced to the lev- 
el of one story. Ilere are public and private 
dwellings, shops, and stores, all the usual char- 
acteristics of a modern town. To your surprise 
you are instantly at home in Pompeii, and wan- 
der through its streets as carelessly and curiously 
as through those of Naples. They are empty 
and silent; but it would not surprise you to sec 
heads peering from these doorways, men busy in 

these shops, carts running in these ruts. The 
city seems not dead but sleeping, and- you fecl 

that this bright sun, pouring in upon it, must awa- 

ken it from its slumbers, 

Streets run in all the variety of eroeked lines 

popular in European towns. They are generally 

wide enough for only one cart, and these have 

worn deep ruts in the pavement. Some of them 

have the addition of a sidewalk a foot wide, but 

many are without any such footpath—in both of 
these respects, also, resembling many of the 

streets of present European cities. 

At the crossings are planted stepping-stoncs: 

not unlike those found in the streets of Baltimore , 

by which one.avoids both the rain and mud far 

better than. the ordinary flags of other Gities. 

These are the only two towns where I have seen 











cal chorus of three hundred singers, dwindled in- 


eoast of Cape Cod, in the town of Orleans, a very 


Yan@, and he showed his faith by going out at 


this improvement. New-York could not do a 
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wiser thing than to plant them across Broadway 
by the Museum and elsewhere. 

The shops, as in modern Italy, are thrust close 
to and often into the streets. They delighted 
then, as they do now, to take their work out of 
doors. Many evidences of this strike you; little 
bits of shops, wine jars, grand bins, and other 
signs of trade are on the edge of the streets; ba- 
kers’ ovens glowing in the face of passers-by as 
they do to-day in Rome. In this respect Europe 
and the East differ totally from America. We 
put our workmen in the back shop, they theirsin 
the front door, and often outside of the door, so 
that, if not careful, sempstresses sitting on the 
side-walk will make you tread on dresses being 
made, as ladies in Broadway will on those being 
worn. 

The houses are open, except a few whose treas- 
ures of mosaic and fresco are such as to require 
the lock and key. A high wooden lattice gate 
excludes you from these unless you accompany a 
government guide. Entering them you find a 
uniform style of building that has utterly disap- 
peared from modern life. There is a lodge with 
small neighboring rooms, probably for the ac- 
commodation of the porter, an open square, with 
mosaic pavements, in colors or in happy combina- 
tions of white and black, extremely simple and 
rich, which would make the fortune of any oil- 
cloth manufacturer who should transfer them to 
his fabrics. Behind this another square, in the 
center of which is often a pool of water encircled 
with flowers, around which are pillars, and the 
wall handsomely adorned with frescoes. Apart- 
ments for cooking, dining, and sleeping, are on the 
sides of this quadrangle. Behind this are some- 
times other like quadrangles, with pillars, pictures 
statues and other adornings. 

Interspersed with these private buildings are 
the public edifices. Lining the same streets are 
the pillars of the forum, the court, gymnasium, 
theater, and the many temples. The theater 
shows its tiers of semicircular seats as perfect as 
when crowded with play-goers. The forum has its 
tong rows.of marble pillars, with some in process 
of erection to fill the places of those overthrown 
fn an earthquake ‘that just preceded the storm 
that destroyed the city. The public square hada 
cheerful look, set round as it was with statues.— 
At one end was the temple of Jupiter. Behind 
and beneath one of the prisons, another is found 
in the rear of the court-room. This court is an 
oblong, with a very handsome colonnade, and by 
some is considered to have been a school. If so, 
the dungeons at its end are for the punishment of 
unruly scholars—a pitch of discipline that age 
may have attained. 

The temples are small, and do not speak highly 

as to the piety of the people. But how could a 
people be pious worshiping such deities as Jupi- 
ter, Venus, and Bacchus? The smaller the 
church, the better the neighborhood, if the church 
is of the Baal order. 
" Outside the present excavations nearly a half a 
mile is the amphitheater. It is in a better state 
of preservation than the Coliseum. The seats, 
entrances, and caves of the beasts are as when 
the place was thronged with the citizens to see 
their Christian neighbors contend with lions gnd 
te exult when the beasts prevailed. The affright- 
ed people flee liither for protection when a dead- 
lier enemy than the lion leaps upon them from 
the burning mountain. But the destruction they 
had here so often delighted to sce overtaking 
others now overwhelms them. And as they had 
laughed over the miseries of the servants of the 
true God, so he who sitteth in the heavens now 
laughs at their calamity, and mocks when their 
fear cometh—when théir fear cometh as a desola- 
tion and their destruction asa whirlwind. Just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints! 

We spent a day in this delightful ramble, living 
the life of two thousand years ago. The space 
caused by the present excavations is not less than 
a mile square. Only a third of the city has 
been laid open. Five hundred persons are em- 
ployed in making new excavations, and discover- 
ies in art and domestic life are being constantly 
made. There were frescoes just laid open. They 
looked as fresh and moist as ‘if the painter had 
just touched them. The red and black were es- 
pecially brilliant Figures of the exquisite Greek 
type, Graces, birds, flowers, the finest of household 
adornings, glowed on the uneartked walls. Ex- 
posure to the sun dimstthe colors. The buildings 
ought to be instantly roofed, so as to preserve 
them as perfectly as possible. 

The ity lay ona slight swell near the sea.— 
Probably the mole itself was of volcanic ofigin. 
It was buried by successive showers of ashes, 
looking like strata of sandstone in the cuttings. — 
The part unexcavated:is a broad plateau covered 
with athin growth of grass and mulberry-trees.— 
It will be years before‘it is completely unearthed. 
A great multitude of articles of domestic use fill 
many halls of the museum at Naples. Hundreds 
of statues have been transplanted ‘there ; some of 
them unsurpassed ‘by any in Rome. Aristides, 





wrapped in his robes, with one hand crossing his 
breast and one rested on his side, is a statue of 
exceeding grace and dignity. ‘So is that of Flora, 
and Diana, and Cicero, and several of Ceres, and 
a colossal head of Jupiter. But the human and 
heroic Aristides is facile princeps, even in a con- 
gregation of gods and goddesses. The utensils of 
domestic life curiously illustrate the every-day 
manners and customs of the people. The whole 
life of the people is before you. It is as the Day 
of Judgment to see thus the private and long-for- 
gotten history of a long-forgotten people laid open 
to alleyes. Will our times bear any better the 
searching judgment of future ages and races ?— 
Could the Southern life of the last generation be 
thus petrified and transmitted to remote ages, 
how would its traits affect those witnesses? On- 
ly so far as Christianity uplifts a nation or an in- 
dividual, will they bear inspection. 

The contrast in the Museum is very remarkable, 
in going from the trophies of heathen to those of 
Christian art. It is like passing from earth to 
heaven ; we might almost say, from hell to heaven. 
Compare these voluptuous Venuses with those an- 
gelic Madonnas—these epicurean bacchanal beasts 
with the sublime apostles and martyrs ; especially 
the heads of all the gods with the crucified Jesus 
—and you see what a great gulf God brought 
the human race across in the dispensation of the 
Gospel. The development theories of modern 
skeptics, whether Essayists and Reviewers, or 
more avowed infidels, are instantly and utterly 
annihilated as you walk the streets of Pompeii 
and the halls of Museo Borbonico.—Jndependent. 
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Dialogue on Happiness. 

A. To the question, “ What is the chief 
end of man?” the Westminister divines ans- 
wer, “To glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever.” I think it quite as correct, and more 
simple, to answer—Happingss. 

B. But those divines mention the enjoy- 
ment of God (which is the same thing as hap- 
piness) as a part of the chief end of man. 
Is it not also ¢ part of the object for which 
man was created, to glorify God ? 

A. Yes—or rather it is the whole object 
of man’s existence to glorify God, if by the 
word glorify we mean to yield him enjoy- 
ment. “For his pleasure we are and were 
created.” His object in creating us was to 
increase his own happiness. And our proper 
object in using our existence is to secure our 
perfect and eternal happiness, which is the 
means of increasing his happiness. So that 
whether we look at the end he has in view 
or the end which we ought to have in view, 
HAPPINESS is the true answer to the question 
of the catechism. The chief end of man, 
abstractly considered, is to increase God’s 
happiness, by securing his own happiness; 
or in the words of the catechism, used in 
their right sense, “to glorify God, by enjoy- 
ing him forever.” It is tautological at least, 
if not incorrect, to say that man’s end is “to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 

B. Do you mean to convey the idea that 
the end which God had in view in creating 
man, and the end which man ought to have 
in view in existence, are distinct from each 
other ? 

A. I mean that the true objects of God in 
creating, and of man in existing, are identi- 
cal in kind, but distinct in respect to their 
subjects; i.e. happiness is the end in both 
cases; hut God’s happiness is the end in 
God’s view, and man’s happiness is the proper 
end in man’s view. 

B. But ought not man to seek the identi- 
cal end which God has in view ? 

A. Why should he? Cannot God provide 
for his own ends without man’s help? Why 
should.there not be a division of labor? Is 
it not as well that God should have one _ pur- 
pose, and man another subordinate to it? 

B. In that case man’s purpose may conflict 
with God’s, 

A. Not at all. Remember that man’s 
happiness adds its own amount to the sum of 
God’s happiness, and so man in securing his 
end, secures a portion of God’s end. Is it 
not better that man should have such a por- 
tion of God’s end as is proportionate to his 
powers, set before him as his end, than that 
he should take on him the burden of care 
for the universe. 

B. But seeking one’s own happiness is 
selfishness. 

A. Does not God seek his own happi- 
ness? For his own pleasure ‘he created us. 
Why then do you not say that God is self- 
ish? If God seeks his own happiness, it 
seems tome that man in seeking his own 
happiness, it more like God, than he would 
be if he were to seek God’s happiness. 

B. What, then, is selfishness ? 

A. It is seeking one’s own happiness in 
false ways, i. e., in ways which cross the in- 
terests of God’and man, and of course lead 





not to happiness but to collision and misery. 
A man cannot rationally expect to find, and 
therefore cannot ingenuously seek his own 
happiness in any other line than that which 
coincides with the line of God’s purposes and 
man’s interests. If he so seeks Coote 
that he increases, by the whole amount of 
what he obtains, the happiness of God and 
the universe, his selfishness (if you choose to 
call it so) produces all the good results of 
benevolence ; and I say, the more selfish a 
man is in this way, the better. 

B. Does not your doctrine favor sensual- 
ism ? 

A. By no means. My doctrine is that 
the chief end of man, so far as he himself is 
concerned, is to seek perfect and eternal hap- 
piness ; and he can find this in no way but 
that which is marked out by the interests of 
God and man and by the laws of nature. Ifa 
man has spiritual, intellectual, and moral sus- 
ceptibilities and interests, as well as animal, 
he cannot be said to seek his perfect and eter- 
nal happiness while he consults for the grati- 
fication only or chiefly of his animal nature, 
leaving the inner and better part of himself 
uncared for. 

B. But the law requires men to love God 
with all their heart and their neighbor as 
themselves. How can they do this, and yet 
seek their own happiness as the chief end of 
their existence ? 

A. The law requires mentolove. What 
is love but the very fountain head of all hap- 
piness? If there is such bliss in the union 
of two little hearts as novelists and poets 
describe, what immeasurable happiness must 
there be, when man’s heart expands till it 
embraces God and the universe! The law 
then bids us to do that which will make us 
immeasurably happy. It commands us to 
meet the advances and accept the heart and 
hand of the eternal and all-glorious lover ! 
What is this but an injunction to seek our 
own perfect and eternal happiness ? 

B. But should not the bride seek to 
make the bridegroom happy instead of her- 
self? 

A. Ask the bridegroom, when he takes 
most pleasure in his bride? He will tell you 
that it it when she is happiest herself. 

B. Then you would encourage men to seek 
their own happiness. 

A. I would indeed. Nay I would casti- 
gate them vehemently for not seeking their 
own happiness more intently and with larger 
scope of ambition. God discourages all 
petty, narrow-minded schemes of enjoyment 
all eagerness for sensual, immediate, and 
temporary pleasures. This retail depart- 
ment of happiness belongs to selfishness and 
the devil. But he does not discourage aspi- 
rations for the great central enjoyments of 
the universe. “The Spirit and the bride say 
come, and let him that heareth say come, 
and let him that is athirst, come, and take of 
the water of life rrezty.” God would have 
men seek glory and honor and blessing by 
the wholesale. Happiness-seeking has got a 
bad name among the solemn moralists, be- 
cause the right kind of it is seldom seen.— 
Religion, virtue, holiness, &c., have been 
kept apart from happiness in men’s minds, 
because it has been found necessary to keep 
them apart from worldly pleasures, and 
worldly pleasures have been confounded with 
happiness. But religion apart from happi- 
ness, is a dry, miserable spinster withont a 
husband. ' 

B. But is not religion, after all,‘the princi- 
pal thing, and to be sought before happiness ? 

A. Religion or righteousness is indeed the 
principal means of happiness, and is there- 
fore to be sought, in the order of time, be- 
fore enjoyment. But the road to an object, 
though it must be trod before the object is 
attained, is not the principal thing in the 
mind of the seeker. I say plainly, that I be- 
lieve happiness is the only absolute good in 
the universe, and that all other good things, 
not excepting religion, holiness, virtue, &c., 
are good only relatively, i. ¢., as the means 
of happiness. Is not this self-evident ? 

B. It may be self-evident, but it is hereti- 
cal.» Good bye.—Perfectionist. 
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Moderation. 

‘Finis, exactness, refinement, are common- 
ly desired in the work of man, owing both to 
their difficulty of accomplishment, and con- 
sequent expression of care and power and 
from their greater resemblance to the working 
of God, whose “absolute exactness,” says 
Hooker, “all things imitate, by tending to 
that which is most exquisite in every particu- 
lar.” This finish is not a part or constituent 
of beauty, but the full and ultimate rendering 
of it, so that it is an idea connected only with 
the works of men, for all the works of the 








Deity are finished with the same, that is, in- 
finite care and completion ; and so what de- 
grees of beauty exist among them can in no 
way be dependent upon this source, inasmuch 
as there are between them no degrees of 
care. ‘ , . : : 

But the least appearance of violence or ex- 
travagance, of the want of moderation and 
restraint, is, I think, destructive of all beauty 
whatsoever in everything—color, form, mo- 
tion, language, or thought—giving rise to 
that which in color we eall glaring, in form 
inelegant, in motion ungraceful, in language 
coarse, in thought undisciplined, in all un- 
chastened.— Ruskin. 
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_ The Gutta-percha Tree. 








The tree called the Isonandra Gutta, which 
furnishes the gutta-percha, is a native of the 
Indian Archipelago and the adjacent lands. 
A few years since this substance, now of such 
widely extended use, was totally unknown to 
Europe for though from. timé immemorial 
the Malays employed it for making the 
handles of their hatchets and creeses, and it 
was only in the year 1843 that Mr. Mont- 
gomery, an English surgeon, having casually 
become acquainted with its valuable proper- 
ties, sent an account of it, with samples, to 
the Royal Society, for which he received its 
gold medal. The fame of the new article 
spread rapidly throughout the world; science 
and speculation seized upon it with equal ea- 
gerness; it wasimmediately analyzed, studied 
and tried in every possible way, so that it is 
now as well known and as extensively used 
as if it had been in our possession for centu- 
ries. The Isonandra Gutta is a large high 
tree, with a dense crown of rather small, dark 
ae leaves, and a round smooth trunk. 

e white blossoms change into a sweet fruit 
containing an oily substance fit for culinary 
use. The wood is soft, spongy, and contains 
longitudinal cavities filled with brown stripes 
of gutta-percha. The original method of the 
Malays, for collecting the resin, ¢onsisted in 
felling the tree, which was then placed in a 
slanting position, so as to enable the exuding 
fluid to be collected in banana leaves. This 
barbarous proceeding, which, ftom the enor- 
mous demand which suddenly arose for the 
gutta, would soon have brought the rapidly- 
rising trade to a suicidal end, fortunately be- 
came known before it was too late, and the 
resin is now gathered in the same manner as 
caoutchouc, by making incisions in the bark 
with a chopping-knife, collecting the thin 
white milky fluid which exudes in large ves- 
sels, and allowing it to evaporate in the sun, 
or over the fire. The solid residuum, which 
is the gutta-percha of commerce, is finally 
softened in hot water, and pressed into the 
form of slabs or flat pieces, generally a foot 
broad, a foot and a-half long, and three inches 
thick. Gutta-percha has many properties in 
common with caoutchouc, being completely 
insoluble in water, tenacious but not elastic, 
and an extremely bad conductor of caloric 
and electricity. The uses of gutta-percha are 
manifold. *It serves for water-pipes, for ves- 
sels fit for the reception of alkaline or acid 
liquids which would corrode metal or wood, 
for surgical implements, for boxes, baskets, 
combs, and a wariety of other articles.— 
Hartwig’s Tropical World. 
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Fenelon’s Telemachus has been translated into 
Arabic, and is printed in weekly installments in 
the Hadikas el Akhbar of Beyrout, 
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Pictures, 





We can now farnish the following Photographic views of 
the Community: 

1, Dwellings of dhe Community, size 744 inches by 5%. 
Price 75. 

2. Group No.1, Showing a large number of the Commu- 
nity family, size 73¢ inches by 544. Price 75 cents. 

8. Group No. 2, Similar to Group No, 1,, but showing a 
less number of persons, size 7}¢ inches by 534. Price 75 
cents. 

4. The Community Orchestra, a group of twenty persons, 
size 74g inches by.51¢. Price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can be furnished, price 
50 cents each : 

The Dwellings. 
Seat. 

Small pictures, carte de visite size, of the Dwellings, Group 
No. 1., and of the.Orchestra, will be furnished for 25 cents 
each. 

All of these pietures are beautifully executed. The larger 
sized ones are suitable for framing. 

Any of them canibe sent by mail post-paid at the prices 


named. 
Address, The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
Norr.—In a portion of our last week’s edition of the Cir- 


cular, the number of persons in the Orchestra Group was 
incorrectly stated.at twenty-three. 


Group No. 1. The Orchestra. Rustic 








LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— 
H. R. Perry. 
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